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technical emphases, giving students who specialize in one or the other type of study a
chance to have a common social and community life. It was not until the 1960s that a
major trend toward the comprehensive schools developed. In 1962 there were some
6,000 secondary schools in England. Of these 3,872 were secondary modem schools,
1,462 grammar schools, 325 of mixed type, 233 technical, and 138 comprehensive.
About 75 percent of the students were in modern schools, 20 percent in grammar
schools, and 5 percent in technical schools.

Because of the strength of the bias toward the humanities, bulwarked by the
religious orientation of the main colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, the English
universities lagged far behind the German and American universities in scientific
research. In this regard their contributions to the modernization of Britain was far less
than that of the German or American universities. Their emphasis was not so much
upon research as upon instruction that would lead to the type of social, moral, and
political character appropriate to the ruling classes of England. The close relationship
between an Oxford or Cambridge degree and a high government position has long been
widely recognized.

Over the years, however, opportunities for higher education more akin to that of
American state universities have been steadily expanding. In addition to the great
complex known as the University of London and the much older Scottish universities
(St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh), several provincial universities were
founded in the later nineteenth century (Birmingham, Bristol, Durham, Leeds, Liver-
pool, Manchester, and Sheffield). The number of British universities continued to gain
after both world wars. The full-time enrollment jumped from around 50,000 in the
period 1938-1939 to nearly 120,000 in thirty-one universities in the period
1962-1963.

Controversy over the place of the sciences and technology in relation to the
humanities continues to be lively. It is especially related to the almost inevitable
tendency of government grants to be made in a way that favors technological research,
although the University Grants Committee has largely maintained the principle that
government funds should be given with no strings attached and with the traditional
autonomy of the universities preserved.

Further education now accounts for approximately one-fifth to one-fourth of all
full time enrollment in higher educational institutions. Even more remarkable is the
expansion of part-time study. In the early twentieth century the Workers' Education
Association took the lead in expanding the arena of adult education, convincing the
universities to cooperate in offering serious study opportunities outside the degree
system. Fifty years later the institutions themselves were conducting with government
support a wide variety of experiments ranging from new degree programs in old
universities to the free swinging approach of the Open University.

D.   THE TENDER SHOOTS OF LEARNER-ORIENTED PEDAGOGY
We have argue'a that a modern system of education not only recognizes that social
roles should be assigned on the basis of personal achievement rather than membership